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~ | wholesome laws of God, in doing which we are most 
On. : 8 
Baal Dints for the Stas apt to add to our first foolish transgression the further 
ane Te | folly of charging our failure where it does not belong, 
instead of wisely pocketing the results of our wilful 
19 ile , . 'mistakes, and resolving to do better thereafter. 
i G will soon | ™Stakes, g 

as eae . propetntorta to hence comes much of the wicked grumbling of 
Ys oe hold of, and every farmer | those who till the soil, and most from those who do 
so) anon i already done 20, their work worst, and have only themselves to blame. 
9 should now lay his plans so as to’ Some otherwise good wheat lands are acid, and need 
3 cet the most for his labor. First | to be corrected with lime. If the lime cannot be 
is order and of most consequence, had, the difficulty may be measurably overcome by 
1s the wheat. Every one knows | frequently plowing and harrowing the field during 
how much labor is inspirited by. the early summer, so ds thoroughly to expose the soil 
the exercise of an abiding faith, and ‘° the sweetening influence of sun and air. By the 
this is what every” farmer should have ; | 8*™e Process and a strong team, heavy clays may be 
not a puny, spindling faith, that cdinen| qt in order, and when so in order, are among the 
ee up like thie grata which fell where they | 8#fest fields we have. Lands naturally dry are ren- 
had not much deepness of earth, and so dered more moist by frequent and deep working over 
sprang without root, only to be with- and er fine with plow and harrow, during the 

ered when the sun had arisen with aj heat of summer. 
burning heat, but a faith that is built Summer fallows are now ready for cross plowing. 
upon an intelligent and almost sure ex-| The harrowing which follows this cross plowing, 
pectation, from having first complied with all the rea-| should be particularly well done. The harrow 
sonable conditions precedent to success. should be sharp, and be drawn by a pair of smart 

The man who goes through the formula of seed-| horses, so as to tear the clods to pieces. If the field 
ing, by taking a pair of lean, limber-jointed, scare-| is lumpy, give it a going over with a clod crusher. 
crow horses or oxen, with a pug-nosed plow, rovting| A simple contrivance for this purpose is made by 
up two or three inches of worn-out earth, with no | taking 4 by 4 inch scantling, 5 or 6 feet long, spot 
dressing of manure—does he work in faith, with a| or mortice them from corner to corner, and fasten 
reasonable claim upon Providence for remuneration ! | crosswise on the runners of an old sled,—or make a 
Not at all; he has not faith enough to put in tea,| frame similar; put them on about a foot apart, the 
or good prin either ; he may delude himself with a| whole length of the runners, with a wider plank buf- 
kind of weak credulity, but it will never rise to the fer in ewe A a across the field, and it 
first emotion of genuine faith or hope. ‘will mash up a good many lumps. 

But how sHaLt the work be done,—that is the | Where clover or other green crop has been or is 
question, the answer to which will be according to' to be turned in for wheat field, the working will be 
the present condition of soil as to kind, quality and, different ; no cross plowing is allowed that will dis- 
constitution. Our best wheat lands are the strong | turb the old turf or vegetable matter. The harrow, 
limestone clays or clay loams, laying in such position | the cultivator or light gang plows, will be the best 
that surface water can be readily run off. No wheat) tools to keep the ow face mellow and free of weeds 
field is safe where this latter condition cannot be | until the seed is put in. We are of the opinion that 
secured. In some seasons it may be neglected with the best way of handling such a field, is to turn in 
impunity, and a good crop be secured, but it is aj the green crop with a double plow: this, when well 
piece of presumption that no prudent man should | done, puts every vestige of grass out of sight, and 
indulge in. Aside from the common consideration| leaves a clean seed bed, fit for sowing a few days 
of pecuniary profit, there is a moral question of right) after being broken up. Get in the crop early, to es- 
and wrong which forbids us to run a tilt against the cape the midge. 
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A Cha:ming Butter Dairy. 


| Flowers of every hue bloomed in the foreground, 
like bright-eyed children, they even clumbered 
The following Essay was contributed for the Ohio| over the stiles leading to the barn and meadows. 
Agricultural Report, by Sara FarqunaR, formerly) Broad stone steps descended from the y»rd to the 
of Pennsylvania. After making due allowance for| bridge, and from the back piazza to the dairy 
the absence.of dancing streams, cold rprings and the | porch roof, a covered grape vine arbor weaqpens 
moist soil of the Juniata, for our plain and prairie | for shelter m going to and from the mi house. 
: : ‘ Within this on each side were beds of violets, and 
country, the suggestions of the writer wil! be found) s 
yaad Magen : all along the water and the banks rolling up to 
of excellent practical application, and our dairymen 


: ges ‘the dairy walls, a carpet of the same fair flowers 
can create something approximating the beauty and| wore spread. Climbing up the trees, twining 


convenience of the establishment here described: | round the arbor trellis work, twisting in and cut 


Come with me to the locale of one of the fair- through the railing of the bridge, festooning the 
est pictures within the halls of memory—the sur-| windows and doors of the dairy, there were roses 
roundings of a dairy on the Juniata, placed there of all hues that ro-es wear, honey-suckle, sweet- 
by the hand of woman. Jn their early life, Mr. | scented and coral, beds of myrtle and forget-me- 
and Mrs. S. were poor. With what would now) nots, and the “ivy-green,” creeping all through 
be expended in a bridal tour, they purchased a|the crevices of walls and pavement. Johnny- 
wild piece of land on the Juniata. That she jump-ups laughed at us from under the shadows 
might be a help meet for her husband, Mrs. S.| of hedge rows, mignonette, heliotrope and thyme 
designed establishing a dairy, and the first step| sent up their reviving odor. Walking or sitting, 
taken was to induce him to sow a large meadow | We had flowers for company. The dairy was 
with clover. Some good cows were purchased, | cradled in flowers, 
and at the base of a knoll near the dwelling} “But,” says the homely disposed matron — 
round which a branch of the river went dancing|“ Where is the butter? Don’t tell me any body 
and singing-all through the long summer, a good | Wasting her time planting and tending all such 
substantial spring-house of blue limestone was | things, ever made good batter, or enough of it to 
built, both convenient and extensive, being divided | sell, if she had fifty cows, unless she hired a girl 
into three departments: that on the upper side|to do it for her.” 
for an ice house, the middle one for milk, the) But I tll you she did, though, and such butter 
thrd to perform the labor in during inclement | too that she was famed for its making all through 
weather. In this room there was a stove for! that region of country. And what is better, she 
winter; in the inner room a thermometer was | never failed The result of many experiments 
hung, that she might see the air there was al-| Was the following system, which she adopted, in- 
ways unvaried in temperature, as near 40 deg. 





as it could be kept. Through the milk room 
stone troughs were placed, one end being in the 
ice room for the water in dripping from the ice, 





variably following it with success. I can say 
nothing better or more to the purpose, than give 
{ter directions as they were given me, when I 
a-ked for advice on the subject. 


to flow through. On three sides of the room just| The Cows and the Feeding. 


over the trough, broad white shelves were placed 


After your meadows are well set in clover,— 


for the milk in winter, and on the fourth were | for you must stipulate with the men for good pas- 


others for butter; the walls and ceiling were as 
smooth and white as plaster and lime could make 
them, and the stone floor clean as a lady’s parlor. 
Opposite there were windows of wire-gauze and 
gla-s, both sliding to use as needed, and shutters 


outride. A large willow standing near the spring, | 


threw its sloping branches over the milk house, 
and a clump of fine cherry trees rained white 
blossoms on the roof in spring. Under the for- 


mer, white tables and benches were placed for 


the bright tin pans and buckets in summer, and 
here all through the long summer days they were 
seen, giving bright evidence of their owner's 
cleanliness. 


\ture, or you cannot be sure of premium butter,— 
first, from a good stock, select quiet, kindly dis- 
pos: d cows, with no vicious propensities, and thea 
| treat them well. To beat, shackle, chase or 
|worry a cow, is to ruin her. She will not be 
forced to do any thing; if kindness does net cure 
|her of a bad habit, compulsion will not. As both 
\the quantity and quality of milk is influenced by 
ihe cow’s condition, her well-being is of the great- 
est importance. And as different kinds of food 
affect the quality of butter, attention to her feed- 
ing is the next consideration. 

For making sweet yellow butter, nothing is 
|better than clover grass. During the sea-on for 








Mrs. S. was a quiet woman, and made no pa- | pasture, let her roam and feed at will, in rich pas- 





rade of what she was doing; but she dropped ajtures, with running water, and trees for shelter. 
few seeds here, planted a sprig there, till her| Every farm should be well supplied with this fra- 
dairy grew into a thing of beauty. The back grant grass, and none, however productive or well 
yard was a broad flat, terminating in a rolling) ordered, are complete without ample fields of vlo- 
bank. deseending to the run of water, over which| ver. Any kind of feed that makes a cow thrive 
was thrown a neat foot-bridge joining the spring-| and milk well, will not insure sweet yellow but- 
house yard. Around the whole enclosure ran ajter. In winter, cows should have clover hay and 
tall privet hedge, before which gleamed holly-|a good rich slop twice a day, made of bran, with 
hocks and four-o-clocks, like banners of crimson.! shorts, salt and potatoes cut up for one-half, the 
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other half must be corn-meal scalded, as it is the|to the freezing point, the cream cannot rise, nor 
corn meal and clover hay that give to butter its| will it separate from the milk, if too warm. If 
sweetness and golden color. Regularly, morning | the cream is too cold, it will froth and swell in 
and evening, she should be thus fed, with access | churning ; if too warm, the butter will be scalded 
to sheaf oats, corn fodder or wheat straw during|—in both cases, it will be white, crumbly or 
the day. Potatoes increase the quantity of milk, | spongy. 
corn meal improves its quality. The milk and cream must not be suffered to 
Cows must be sheltered during inclement) pass through extremes of heat or cold: if it has 
weather. None need say they cannot afford to been too cold, then raised to the right tempera- 
build stables for all their cattle. A space en-| ture, the butter will betray it in its pale color and 
closed with rough boards and roofed, with plenty texture. For this reason, an ice house in sum- 
of straw for bedding, a rack of hay to eat at, will| mer, on one side of the milk room, and a stove on 
make a cow comfortable, where she will lie and |the other, in winter, I find necessary, to regulate 
chew her cud contentedly, while others with less the temperature of the atmosphere. When but- 
careful or feeling owners, are shivering in their ter-making is followed as a business, and prime 
rough coats out on the bleak snowy hill-side. 
The Dairy House and Utensils. 


butter must be made regularly, a thermometer is 
| necessary. 

Before commencing to make butter, a cool) Many persons think the cream must be sour 
place for the milk must be provided: but any | before churning, or the butter will not separate. 
cool place, where it can stand undisturbed, will| I have experimented with both, and find this is 
not do. A cool cellar where vegetables are kept,|an error. When cream is soured by placing it 
or a cold spring house illy ventilated, will not do.|near a fire, in cold weather, the butter will be 
Butter and milk readily absorb foreign substances | bitter. It is better to churn it sweet from the 
floating in the air, and are easily tainted in this| pans, than to thicken it by artificial heat. In no 
manner. No butter can be sweet kept in an im-| case must the cream either before or after skim- 
pure atmosphere: I have known the effluvia ris-! ming, be permitted to stand till it acquires an old 
ing from vegetables or a lid of some kind of wood, | taste, or the butter will not be fresh. Frequent 
and confined air, to ruin butter. One good but-|churnings are best in a dairy of several cows: 
ter-maker had her butter rendered unfit for mar-/| daily, is better than to risk tainting the cream by 


ket, by its being placed in a cool but illy ventilat- 
ed spring house, the musty air impregnating it to 
such a degree that it was unfitfor use. A syphon 
is the best means to ventilate apartments with, 
from its easy application and thoroughness. In 
a cellar, the chimney will do for the long arm, 
and a tin tube four or five inches in diameter and 
as many feet in length, will do for the short arm. 
In a spring house, make one of tin, the long arm 
projecting through the roof, the short arm within 
the apartment. Gases or impure air will rush 
into the short arm and ascend through the other, 
thus establishing a current in the room. Purity 
in all things connected with milk or butter, is of 
great importance, for the reason that both are so 
readily tainted. The walls and ceiling of a milk 
house must be kept perfectly clean and pure with 
lime, that the milk may stand uncovered, the lid 


letting it stand too long. 
Churning and Handling. 


| First, scald the churn, then cool it well with 
cold water. Test the cream with a thermometer; 
have it cool, but not as cool as it was when stand- 
ing in the ice water. The floor, if stone, in a 
good spring house, is generally cool enough for 
the cream-pot, and taken from there, it can be 
churned in summer without raising its tempera- 
ture. As near as possible, have the cream for 
churning about fifty degrees the year round. 
Churn, neither too fast nor too slow, but with a 
regular, brisk motion. When done, either scald 
and cool the butter bowl and ladle, or wet them 
| well with buttermilk, to prevent the butter from 
sticking. Do not put any water on it while work- 
|ing, but press every particle of buttermilk out of 


|the butter, as it is this that sours and renders but- 
i 





Or Te a hae thie secant the least porone| ef Fancid. When all the milk is pressed out, add 
1 HK. u § 8 B as 8! . i : 

“74 : salt, ¢ w it wel roug ~ 
bodies are best tor pans, buckets, churns, ete. ; tin | es Se oe ough = “0 
+ e- ¥ opt ese! Tr tae sg ter ole Any Nt Tolls or prints, to suit the taste ; place on a dish, 
ae ile fA hei a gn Ss ended tales lor in a sweet vessel, and let it stand on the shelf, 
ensils, after being used, 2 =| 


s r ‘or in the ice water trough, according to the sea- 
diately with soap suds, then scalded, and after- son. That for keeping, must be carefully packed 


wards couded by being rinsed in cold clear water,| down firmly in small sized jars—stone is prefera- 
wiped and placed in the sun or air to dry. Pu-|bje—one churning in each jar. The harder it is 
rity must be the handmaid in butter making. —| pressed down the better, to exclude the air, fill- 
Temperature and Condition. ‘ing each to the top, and then cover by first tying 

But these directions thus far may be followed a silk oiled cloth or prepared bladder over the 
without success at all times, if the temperature of mouth, drawing the string as tightly as possible; 
the milk and cream is not equable, and of the then just below the rim, draw a strip of the same 
right degree. material round the neck of the jar quickly, after 

Temperature is of the greatest importance to running a line of warm sealing wax the whole 
insure suecess, If the milk is too culd, or down length, This will hold the cover down securely, 
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and exclude the air. Or, if preferred, fill each | 
jar within an inch or two of the top, then fill up 
with a pickle made of fine pure salt and loaf 
sugar, and tie a cover over securely. To carry | 
a distance, I prefer the former. 

But, after all, it is the quality of the butter 
when it is put in the jar, and not on any other 
method of packing, on which its keeping sweet 
depends. 
Carrying to Market. 

Butter designed for market, may be conveyed | 
in various ways, but I have never seen any arrive 
in better condition than by having it carried in a 
safe. Mrs. S. has one of cedar wood, five feet) 
square, with shelves extending from side to side, 
about six inches apart. On each, a clean white 
linen cloth is spread, on which prints of butter are 
placed, each enveloped in a white linen cloth, wet! 
in summer, but dry in winter. The closer the 


'“T'll leave it to Miss 


VOL. XIV. 





“Pshaw! stuff!” was the elegant rejoinder ; 

here, if my cows ain’t 

in as good order as any belonging to Mr. S.” 
And so they were. In summer they had 





“plenty of grass,” as he said, and in winter were 


“kept fat on oats, rich slops, with as much fodder 
as they would eat.” 

“ No,” as he again said, “the fault must be in 
Mrs. B. She had lost her art—she didn’t man- 
age right, somehow.” 

Nor did she, in attempting to do that which 
could not be performed with the means she was 
forced to use. Mr. B. had established a dairy, 
intending to furnish city customers with the best 
article, his wife being an experienced butter- 
maker, having successfully carried on the busi- 
ness during her first husband’s life-time. 

His failure in supplying the market with pre- 
mium butter, was a great mortification to Mr. B., 








rolls are packed, the better they will carry ; in | but he would not be convinced of his error; he 
warm weather, ice among them at intervals, aids Went on, fattening his cows by feeding them on 
in keeping the prints firm. The safe has side| oats, or if corn meal was given, it was fed raw, 
lids with falling hinges, each one serving for a ta-/ until the business was given up in disgust; for he 
ble on which the butter may be drawn for custo-| could not succeed while fecding on his own plan, 
mers to inspect. ‘The box may be made with or nor would he try any other. 

without feet, and of any solid wood devoid of! + 
odor; pine wood will ruin the butter; cedar is| Hear the Old Captain Talk 
preferable, though I have seen them made of well) About Driving Bees—Budding—Rust on Leaves 
seasoned oak, walnut and cherry. The pee | — Crops in Southern Ohio. 

order in which butter always arrives at market 

carried thus, causes it to bring a higher price than | 
other lots as good, but in bad order, thus well re-| later than the 20th of June. I prefer the heat of 
warding the owner for all his trouble. day, but any time willanswer. 1 procure a band- 
Conclusions. ful of old rags—a dry puff-ball is better—and a 


To make butter then that will keep sweet, all aga. Te the bees appear t0 homey sy os P 
these directions must be followed ; if any are ne i mo Psp pee gales yt oo i 
glected, we cannot insure success. vod. purity| ee ‘4 a prey re 9 He — etm ro — 
and temperature are the three great requisites in | d he: py * kis ee rea: Sa pr “9 

. . 5 “ « Ss « ‘ ~ . 
making sweet yellow butter; pressing all the but- ne . Ars = a volucaat sepnlem cnigu ros 
termilk from the butter, is as necessary fur that sr pri games es edie hae Pl 
designed for keeping. urn your hive topsy turvy. ace your 
empty hive on a box, barrel, stump or log, just 
Why Mr. B. Failed. high enough to clear the top of the one that con- 
T he management of the dairy, though a Wo-| tains the bees, and just so far back as to bring the 
man’s business, requires the co-operation of men,| front of the top hive over the rear of the lower 
if they have the feeding of the cows. Tho-e|one. Now commence tapping lustily and con- 
giving milk, must be fed on what the women know | stantly with a hammer on the side, and on differ- 
will produce prime yellow butter. The husband | ent sides of the hive. Marching orders will be 
must do his part by providing proper food, by at-| given forthwith, and such a getting up stairs you 
Sage ov pene tea se —— not as Mr. never did see. In the course of 20 or 30 minutes, 

. a neighbor o r. S. does. e thinks all) possibly an hour, you will have undisputed pos- 
well-fed cows ought to make yellow butter, and if) session of the rich treasures, except a few strag- 
they do not, why “of course it must be the wo- | gling young bees and drones. 

’ ” ’ . . . 
ports fault. ies oS pee a iy the first rg (and ge Aer geen one, 

* How 1s it, my P on ay said in my | too.) is to move the hive to the cellar, or to so 
presence, “ that a always have white butter in| other suitable place, where no bee ‘can find or 
winter, when at the same time our neighbors have | even smell the honey, otherwise look out for rob- 
a eens ~oaare mrt hennoal ee If, on examination, you find the hive and 

hile speaking, a bit of the butter was held the combs to be in good condition, free from 
up on the point of his knife, an ugly smile curl-| worms, webs, etc., take off the cap and commence 
ing his lips into something like scorn, ‘removing the honey, taking care to go no lower 
! *As ] have often said, I think the difference | than the. combs are well filled; by this means, 
in our butter is caused hy the different method of you may return nearly all of the young bees and 
feeding.” Mrs. B. said this with an effort, but| beesbread and empty combs to the bees. To. ac- 


firmly... . complieh this, go at night-fall and invert the hive 





Drivinc Bees should never be attempted 
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that contains the bees, and place the one that you| 
robbed directly over it, and in the course of the 
night the bees will have returned to their old do- 
micil, and put every thing in order. | 

Cleanliness should be strictly observed in eve-| 
rything pertaining to bees. You cannot insult a} 
bee worse than to handle him with dirty hands. 
See that your cloths and skin are perfectly clean 
and free from perspiration, when working with 
them. It would be a difficult matter to induce a 
bee to sting a clean face dripping wet with clean 
water. 

DETERIORATION OF Fruit By BuppiInc.— 
C. W. C. has again sprung this old and almost 
superannuated question. Well, Col., I admire 
the very tangible shape you put the question—To 
bud or not to bud. I believe I once gave my 
views and conclusions in regard to this matter, 
either in the Cultivator or in Dr. Warder’s We:-t- 
ern Horticultural Review, at some length. I 
shall therefore content myself with the conviction 
that I have had my crack at the nut of contention. 
I will remark, however, that the experience of a 
pretty generous lifetime has abundantly convinced 
me that the whole matter resolves itself into this 
pertinent question, Shall we have good fruit or 
not? We know (or at least I do) that from bud- 
ding of the very best sorts, we will produce the 
very best quality of fruit, and that from seedlings. 
99 out of 100 will be indifferent or worthless. 
And to get one out of a thousand of real first 
quality in every respect, would be much better 
than I could reasonably expect. 

Rust on Appie Tree Leaves.—I once gave 
through the columns of the Cultivator, (vol. ix. 
1855, pp. 211, 267,] the history and descriptions 
of this fatal disease, since which I have made 
very many careful experiments and observations, 
the result of which abundantly prove that the 
fungus from the cedar apple is the cause. The 
proof is abundant and conclusive, friend Bate- 
ham’s opinion to the contrary notwithstanding. 
I may give examples hereafter. 


[Don’t be too sure, Captain. We have seen the 
rust in orchards this season for the first time, over 
great breadth of the North-east counties, where there 
was not a cedar tree which could affect them within 
fifty miles.—Ep.] 


Crops anp Frvits.—The wheat crop on our 
best farms is far below an average of the last past 
ten years, and hundreds of acres not worth cut- 
ting. Rye worthless, grass good, oats tolerable. 
Irish potatoes and garden truck generally nearly 
ruined from the effects of the late drouth and ex- 
cessive heat. The wheat crop has been attacked 
by all of the diseases and enemies that it is sub- 
ject to in our climate. The scab, the rust and 
Hessian fly appear to infest every field, and the 
smut has made its appearance in chance field-. 
Apples, pears, peaches, plums and cherries abou! 
a tithe of acrop. Berries abundant. Corn look- 
well on rich land; suffering for rain on thin land. 

Respectfully yours, 

Lamrence Co., July, 1858. H. N. Givvett. 


Responses from the Rural World. 
North-Western Missouri, 


We had a remarkably rainy season up to about 
the 25th of June, so much so that there was not 
anything like the amount of corn planted as usual, 
and what is growing is so foul that it looks very 
doubtful whether we can raise anything like an 
average crop. The fall wheat is very much in- 
jured by the rust, the spring wheat by what is 
called the scab. On the whole, scarcely half a 
crop, the oats a complete failure on account of 
rust. Grass is first rate, apples and peaches, a 
good half crop. 

Please inform us whether it is necessary to 
prune peach trees to a single stock, as they fre- 
quently grow up from five to twenty stocks, and 
a number of persons say here they should be left 
to grow in their own natural way, they stool out 
and look more like an ornamental shrub than a 
fruit tree, and I think of course the fruit cannot 
be so good. 1. 8. 

Gallatin, Mo. July, 1858. 

Ans.—We should confine the tree to a single stem 
at the ground, but the low branching out we should 
think no objection at all.—Ep. 

Premium Farms. 


I have perused the report of the committee on 
farms, contained in your issue of June 15th, and 
am pleased to see the suggestion of classes of 
~tock and grain farms, and allow me to suggest an 
extension to a greater variety, as a means to in- 
duce greater competition. I suggest a class of 
those who have made their improvements at the 
~ame time they were producing the means to pay 
for their farms; al-o, one of those who had ample 
means from the start to make their improvements, 
which were derived from other business, (as is 
sometimes the case with gentlemen living in or 
near cities and towns,) or from the sale of other 
property. 

Under the above arrangement, I would not hes- 
itate to enter my farm in competition for the pre- 
mium of 1859, if it is thought by the State Board 
that such are proper means for the promotion of 
agricultural interests. FRANCIS STONE. 

Washington Co., July, 1858. 

Remark —The idea in the above suggestion is 
good, but the difficulty is to draw a line as to just 
how poor or how rich the man must have been, to 
go in one class or the other. From what we have 
seen of premium farms, and what we saw of friend 
Stone’s farm while on our recent visit in old Wash- 
ington, we know that he could show against some 
arms that have figured largely in public reports, and 
still win, even if he did have to pay and work his 
way at the same time —Ep. 





Heavy Fleeces in Noble Co. 


1 sheared 33 sheep, which averaged 7} pounds 
well wa-hed wool, in good condition. The prin- 
cipal part of the flock suckling ewes, the balance 
yearlings, except one buck 3 years old; weight of 





his fleece, 14 lbs. 12 oz. Bb. ANDERSON. 
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For the Ohio Cultivator. 
Glances by an Old Observer. 


| 


| 
I am now visiting at this 20 acre fruit and veg-| 
etable garden, situated at the junction of the Buf-| 
falo and Cazenovia creeks, in the 13th ward of| 
the city. The advantage of being included in the | 
honorable corporation of Buffalo, is, I take it, one 
of taxation only, and that the privilege of having 
to help support tax eaters, is more onerous than 


honorable. 


A Buffalo Garden Farm. | 


Here is a cold grapery 670 feet long, contain- 
ing 600 vines, 170 of which bear fruit this sea- 
son, although they have been set out less than 12 
months. They are well tended and watered by 


horse power, through wooden pipes, with creek | 


water. The Isabella grape does not flourish here 
as well as in the Cuyuga and Seneca Lake re- 
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reaching the creek. The heavy spring freshets 
sometimes cover this seventy rods. 


What can be done on old Long Island. 


I have lately visited Long Island, where I was 
surprised to see wheat and other exhausting ce- 
reals grown at an enormous expense for manure, 
when small fruits, garden vegetables and grass 
paid so much better with less manure. But I 
was told that this Island was the paradise of fogy- 
ism ; with a soil underdrained by nature, and fa- 
vored by climate for a garden, rural industry is a 
slave to the lessons of tradition before there were 
any large cities to supply with fruits and vegeta- 
bles, pigs and poultry. In passing 43 miles by 
railroad through the centre of this Island, I did 
not see a barren field, or one that needed drain- 
ing—no rocks or cumbrous stone or an inarable 
acre. The soil a fine grateful yellow sandy loam 
underlaid by coarser sand, stone and pebbles ; 





gion, hence for outside grapes, the Delaware, Re-| the very soil and climate, grass, and the legumi- 
becea and Concord are now substituted, and they | mous plants as its indigenous, while clover indi- 
promise well. Here are 1500 pear trees, princi-| cated every where by the road side; yet sad to 
pally dwarfs, all set out within the last three|.ay. such a thing as growing red clover to plow 
years ; a frost about the 10th of May, destroyed | infor a manuring crop, is never practised here, 
the blossoms on the oldest trees, and but few pears | while enormous sums of money are paid for street 
are now growing, but these trees have no enemies sweepings and other manures much less rich in 





thus far except the leaf slug, which is readily 
killed by dusting with lime or ashes; they are) 
well mulched with tan bark, and the careful cut-| 
ting in has given size to both stem and root.— 
Here also is one and a quarter acres of the Law- 
ton blackberry, 5,000 large white and red currant 
bushes, half an acre of raspberries, two acres of 
strawberries, with a large breadth of rhubarb, as- 
paragus, etc., ete., not omitting four acres of the 
delicate Mexican potatoes, and the same number 
in pop corn, with some sweet corn. The greatest 
enemy of the garden, this season, is a small white 
cabbage worm, maggot size, which destroys the 
plant below the surface of the soil; it is supposed 
to be engendered in the animal manures, hence 
superphosphate of lime is to be the manure the 
coming season, with a mixture of hen guano. 


Crops and Soils. 





Grass is the great staple of this region ; where | 


nitrogen. 

If I was a young man about to embark in 
farming at this time of competition in the farm 
products of the far West, a fruit and vegetable 
garden near the Long Island Railroad, would be 
my delight; here only 40 miles from N. Y., the 
uncleared bushy plains may be had for $20 the 
acre, which when cleared are worth more per 
acre than many of the improved farms would be 
with forty loads of manure added to each acre; 
for these plains have been burned over until the 
soil is full of potash and all the mineral elements 
of plants, and in proof of their organic wealth, 
white clover was luxuriantly growing in places 
where the surface soil had been removed to cover 
a coal pit, and the crops of wheat and clover now 
growing on the newest clearings, was the best I 
had seen between Buffalo and New York.— 
Again, the only healthy perfect fruit-bearing 


the hard blue clay underlies the vegetable soil,| peach orchard I have seen in many years, is one 
as it does here, plowing without underdraining| of eight acres, growing surrounded by the jungle 


would soon impoverish the farmer, but in its pris- 
tine state it is a wealthy soil, as its truly tropical 
growth of high tangled weeds and jungle indi- 
cate. To cap all, here is a rampant vine with 
the delicate flower of the morning glory, so tena- 
cious of life, as to put even the Canada thistle on 
the list of the harmless ; the wild parsnip, arti- 
choke, dock, elder, ete., ete., grow up here like 
Jonah’s gourd in the night, and what is strange, 
the sod grounds of these alluvial flats are less 





/near the North Islip station, 43 miles from New 

York. Then the cool, delicious summer atmos- 
phere of the central and eastern parts of the 
Island, tempered as it is by the daily south-west- 
ern sea breeze, when the sultry heat of the corn 
growing West is overpowering, and the people 
are sun-stricken in the great towns, even under 
the shade of brick and mortar. 


At Islip village, on the great South Bay, four 
miles from the Railroad, a largé new summer ho- 





weedy the season they are broken up than after-|tel and public houses without a bar, give to this 
wards ; thus weeds accumulate on the unmanured place a character for quiet comfort few sea bath- 
soil, as tillage progresses. On this place the bot- ing places nearer New York can boast of. Here 


tom seventy rods from the creek, has a subsoil so are wealthy residents, and gardens on a princely 
perous as to need no underdrains, and the blue! scale, with hot houses, exotic fruits, cold graper- 
clay farther back only need be drained into it,| ies, vegetables, fruits and flowers, an unfailing 
when the water sinks from the main drain before stream, ponds and fish ponds, and such full bright 
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white and red clover as here grew in the high-|indirect in this matter, further than to call the at- 
way, is only seen in the cool moist atmosphere of |tention of the public to the means of restoring 
the sea coast. bee culture to its former successful and -satisfac- 


Quekers going to Seed. tory results. In the second place a mere writien 





At Brooklyn on “first day,” as Friends call detail of my plan of management, would fail to 


Sunday, I went to Quaker meeting, but in-tead 
of that respectable silent waiting on the Lord in | 


great humility and prostration of our worldly wis. | that irritable insect, successful. 


convey .ve amount of practical instruction which 
would render all the necessary manipulations with 


By a familiar 


dom, the prophesyers of the tabernacle, both male talk with an ingenious individual — with my bees 


and female, seemed zealous to outdo the * proph-| 
esyers in the camp.” Methought that if Job) 
Scott was now on earth, he would have to com- 
plain of his own, as he once did of the Metho-| 
dists, that they “marred the precious seed” by | 
too much exhortation and “ creaturely "| 
Alas, poor human nature, how much less preach- 
ing there is in the cross, than in the will and con- 
ceits of the poor creature. S. W. 
Creek Side, Buffalo, July 11, 1858. 





For the Ohio Cultivator. 
Handling Bees. 

[While in Cleveland recently, we called on our old 
friend Charley Pease—of clever memory — who 
pressed us to visit with him at “ Whip-poor-will” 
where he resides with his father in law, the venera- 
ble Dr Kirtland. The good old Doctor is just mak- 
ing playthings and pets of his bees, handling them as 
easily as if they were kittens or canaries, as the ful- 
lowing communication will show :—Ep } 


In answer to communications in the Ohio Cul- 
tivator, please say that if the cracked bee-stand, 
to which Mr. Cory alludes was mine, I would, in 
one hour’s time, transfer its colony—comb—bread 
and all into a new and better planned hive, with- 
out the loss of a dozen bees, or an ounce of good 
comb and honey. In a second hour, the inhabi- 
tants would be as busy at work as a June swarm, 
and henceforth its inmost recesses should be per- 
fectly under my command and inspection. With 
all this I hardly know what to advise Mr. C. A 
certain amount of experience and knowledge is 
necessary, without which, an attempt at transfer- 
ing would be not only unsuccessful, but would be 
like his, accompanied by “ considerable stinging.” 
The whole subject is attended with embarras- 
ments. In the first place an impression seems to 
prevail in some circles that I have some private 
interest to serve in connection with the subject of 
bee cultivation. 

Some months since while passing an apiary in 
an adjoining State, I discovered several different pa- 
tent hives and moth-catchers on the stands. I took 
the liberty to leave my carriage and inspect them. 
The owner, with great sharpness, scrutinized my 
looks and actions. In a frank, kind manner, I at- 
tempted to point out the failures of his hives, but 
the return I received was a contemptous assertion, 
«I guess you’re a peddler of patent rights.” 1 
kindly bowed and replied, * My good sir, you for 
once have mistaken your man.” 

1 wish to say that 1 have no interest, direct or 


and hives before me for illustrations, I couid im- 
part more reliable information in one hour’s time 
than could be conveyed in volumes of books. 


With these explanations I will venture to sug- 


gest to your correspondents, that they first procure 
Mr. Langstroth’s Treatise, and read every page 
of it with clo-e attention. 
that can be successfully followed since the moth 
has become prevalent. 
sertion that work contzins are reliable. 


His is the only system 
Every statement and as- 


Next, they should visit, if possible, some expe- 
rienced apiarian and see him manipulate.— As 
such apiarian cannot well afford to be intruded 
upon by every inquisitive bee-raiser, would it not 
be as well for a number of individuals to associ- 
ate together and invite into their community some 
competent person to instruct them in all the de- 
tails of bee management ? 

For the special information of Mr. C., I would 
add that his mode of drumming bees, is often un- 
successful and never necessary. I protect my per- 
son with a wire gauze cap and india-rubber gloves, 
such us are tigured and described by Langstroth, 
then proceed to shoulder the colony to be trans- 
ferred and convey it into a convenient room, where 
with a mallet and chisel I proceed to demoli=h 
the old hive and transfer the comb, bread and 
bees to the new one, after the manner that author 
describes. The two or three first blows of the 
mallet applied to the chisel against the nails in 
ihe hive, bring forth a violent charge of bees, but 
as they can do you no harm — thus protected — 
they as suddenly retreat and give up the conilict. 
Then cap, gloves and even your coat may be laid 
aside, no further resistance on their part will be 
offered. I never allow any of my swarms to run 
away.— It is easily prevented. 

Very respectfully, J. P. Kirtianp. 

Cleveland, July, 1858. 





Tati Grass—Crops 1n Sovutnern Inp.— 
I noticed in the Ohio Cultivator of 8th mo. 15th, 
1857, of Lewis Thurber sending the office of the 
Cultivator a stalk of timothy measuring 6 ft. 4 
inches. I will enclose one that measures 6 ft. 7 
inches. The wheat in this county is better than 
was anticipated in the wet season, though consid- 
erable of it was struck with the rust, and some 
fields failed to fill, on account of overflowing of 
water. Corn quite backward, though growing 
fine. I cannot see how a great deal of it can ma- 
ture before frost. Gruss pretty good, and oats 
almost a failure, and struck with the rust, some- 
thing not known of before. B. WaLTon. 














Jennings Oo., Ind., 7th mo., 1858. 
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RADAR 
UnveRDRAINING IN TRUMBULL. — Returning from 
Warren to Cleveland, we fell in with Judge Kins- 
|MAN in the cars, who is foremost in many improve- 
}ments in farming. The Judge has been putting in 
tile drains, and is so well pleased with them, that he 
is going largely into the work this season. He says 
that he can pay for the tile and lay the drains, cheap- 
er than to use stone or any other material at hand 
for nothing, saving more than the cost, in cutting 
. the ditch and the facility with which they are laid in, 
Arrived in Cleveland, Judge K. showed us a car 

loaded with tile for his use, (manufactured in that 

place,) from which he presented us specimens for 


The Editor's Table. 
came ‘our Museum. ‘They are in the style of the English 


Items Gathered on Travel. yore ; 
| pipe tile, unlike cur sole, or horse-shoe patterns. 


* wy lL 











TriaL or Mowrnc Macuines.—While on our re- 


cent visit to the North-east, we attended a trial of |.n4 Mahoning R R , we saw stacks of the black 
pene | 5 ‘ 
Mowers near Warren, held under direction of the oxyde of manganese for shipment, in sacks of a 
Trumbull Cq. Ag. Society, which drew together a/}.-nel anda half. This mineral is taken from a cat 
large company of people. We have long ceased to swamp basin, in Bainbridge, Geauga Co.,a few miles 
regard formal decisions at such trials, as of any par-|jrom the railroad, and shipped to the chemical works 
ticular force, but the trial itself does good in calling | ,oar Pittsburg, for bleaching purposes. The bed is 
people together to see and judge for themselves. A | several feet in thickness, upon the premises of John 
good team ora skillful driver may win for a second | Smith, who has a contract to deliver 500 tons this 
rate machine, while a first rate machine may lose for season, at $7 a ton at the station, by which he clears 
want of good management. The most numerous | come $5 a ton for his labor, delivering about 12 tons 
and at present most popular machines in that region, | p rday. That is better than any gold mine we wot 
are the Manny machine of Baldwin, Dewitt & Co.»|o¢ We took a lump for our cabinet. For a crude 
Cleveland, and the Ohio Mower of Aultman & Mil-| 


A Ricu Mrverat.—At a station on the Cleveland 











ler, from Canton. Kirby’s Mower from Buffalo, and 
Allen’s from N. Y., are being introduced with some | 
success. Here we saw a new Mower, got up in| 
Ashtabula Co. by a Mr. Tinker, which has the cam 

motion from the driving wheel, like Heath’s, only | 
placed differently ; the knives work in guards, every | 
alternate section cutting against the upper inner sur- 
face of the guard slot, instead of all the sections be- 
ing beveled so as to cut upon the lower surface.— 
Howell’s new Iron Mower, from Cleveland, was 
tried, but there seems to be a practical defect in the 
coupling, (which is the principal original feature of 
the machine,) requiring a stay chain to keep the cut- 
ting bar from lagging back. 





| 


Fine Woor.—By favor of our excellent friend, C. 
A. Apams of the Warren Chronicle, we were treated 
to a ride to Champion, to inspect the wool clip of H. 
L. Woodrow, who has preserved the successicn of 
the fine old flock of Chester Bidwell, now retired, 
which we used to brag on, yearsago. This clip was 
stored in excellent order, and held at 45 cents. We 
were also shown a fine lot clipped by Mr. Johnson 
of Duck Creek, sold at 40 cents before the price 
raised to its beet. Johnson might have saved $50 
by taking the Ohio Cultivator. Bos. Frtcu, the 
sharp old wool buyer, showed us wool that he-bought 
in Mahoning at*50 cents.—lohg, silky staple, of the 
stripe Jolin Hisey raises from the produce of 
“ No: 702” 





ee “* ee e - - . 
‘ . w 


oxyde, it is very rich. 

A HorticutturaL Lanptapy.—We have before 
spoken of the rural tendencies of our host Sursrue, 
of the Johnson House, at Cleveland. On this occa- 
sion, having wife Morure along, Mrs. Sursrve ap- 
peared in the parlor fresh from the little farm, and 
brim full of field talk. The queenly boquet that 
Mrs. H. bore off, was the gift of the lady of the John- 
son House, from her garden over the river. No 
stump teil abominations on John Surbrug’s table, 
while he cultivates his own land and reads the Ohio 
Cultivator. 

Tue Impcement Makers at Cleveland, have had a 
busy season, despite the hard times. Baldwin, De- 
witt & Co., have very much improved the quality of 
their work, and are constantly seeking out new and 
useful inventions. 





Tue Strate Farr.—We learn that the work on 
the fair grounds at Sandusky is going forward with 
spirit under the eye of Dr. Rawson. To provide 
against any possible failure of stock water, the com- 
mittee have arranged to lay a lead pipe from the Bay, 
whence the water is to be driven by steam power, 
fora fountain and reservoir in the grounds. Let 
every body and his family be getting ready to go ; 
there wil! be times worth having by land and lake ; 
delicious boat rides, and all that. ° Let those who in- 
tend to exhibit be making their entries with the Sec- 
retary, especially stock men who wish to go in the 
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catalogue. We want to say another thing privately, 
so Major Millikin won’t hear it,—our equestrian 
friends are expected to bring their side saddles and 
riding dresses along, as it is arranged to have the use 
of the ring for a couple of hours, about Thursday, for 
an independent canter. Keep this secret. 

CuttivaTor Premiums —We have more and bet- 
ter to acknowledge to-day. Our good friend Cham- 
berlain, of DeKalb Co., Ind., sends us notice for 
over 150 copies for that Society, with a bid to the 
Fair. We intend to go up to that corner of Hoosier- 
dom and hold a pow-wow with the peoples about the 
2ist of next Oct. We have a pretty big family cir- 
cle in that quarter, and we want to see how they 
look at home. Then comes old Guernsey, over here 
beyond the Muskingum, with over 100 copies offered. 
Staunch old Wayne, nearly a hundred, followed by 
tolerable lists from Montgomery, Van Wert and 
Darke. The Uuion is safe. 


Tue Premium Lists for the various county, dis- 
trict and township fairs, this season, are very libera! 
and attractive. Rally around these home exhibi- 
tions, and be sure you take something to show, be- 
sides yourselves. Let every one feel that they have 
a duty to perform to make the fair successful. 


Our CoRRESPONDENTS were never so attentive in 
the busy season, as now. A thousand thanks! O! 
the good letters lying over for want of room, we shal! 
use such as do not get out of season. 


Tue Farm.—We have from Fowler & Wells, N. 
Y., a well selected little volume on farm manage- 
ment, the second of their series of rural hand books, 
embracing an Exposition of Soils, Manures, Rota- 
tion, Irrigation, Draining, Subsoiling, Fencing, 
H-dges, Implements, Farm Crops, Orchards, etc. 
With a most valuable Essay on Farm Management. 
Price, post-paid, in paper, 30 cents; in muslin, 50 
cents. 


2 


Notes upon Ohio Cultivator of July 15. 





Rurat Hints.— The editor evidently is in 
clover; rusticating among bob-o’links, pretty maid- 
ens and wheat fields. Who would not be an editor ? 
especially when after such a trip he is permitted 
to give the sleepy farmers of the Reserve h — 
hail Columbia for not preventing the introduction 
of Daisy and Canada Thistle. Permit me to say, 
good editor, that it is inconsistent with profitable 
farming for each and every farmer to save his 
own seed. “Too many irons in the fire are lia- 
ble to burn,” is an old maxim. So too many 
cares are liable to spoil the whole, in Agriculture. 
Systematic farming devoted to a few things and 
those on an extended scale, is the most profitable. 
The remedy for these foul seeds, is to raise the 
farmers’ standard of the value of a man’s time and 
talents who deals in such articles as seeds. Then 
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mere trading speculation and succeed. As now, 
he who sells cheapest, succeeds best, consequent- 
ly he makes a close bargain with the purchaser, 
and the producer finding that foul seed sells just 
as well as clean, saves his labor and skill, and 
grows and sells as his neighbor does. This is the 
general result—there are instances of better 
things it is true, but they are not the general rule. 
Corn and Hocs.—I believe Mr. Bollman 
will find that one year with another, raising corn 
—=in corn land sections—and feeding it to hogs 
has proved and will continue to prove as good if 
not a better and more profitable business than 
any other ordinary farm cropping. 

Water Fi_ters.— Seasonable, and let us 
add, now is a good time to dig and form cisterns, 
and that a division made in the center, one half 
being filled with chare al and gravel,(ie., that half 
into which the water is first conducted, leaving an 
opening of four inches at the bottom for the filter- 
ed water to pass through) is one of the simplest 
and at the same time best ways of getting good 
drinking water. 

Premium Cueese Maxine. — These reports 
being plain descriptions are very valuable ; they 
state the course in a plain, practical, working way, 
and those who have tried other ways cannot find 
any difficulty in trying them after reading the 
statements. 

Horse Taminc. —I am only an outsider, but 
I love a horse next to a pretty woman, and I don’t 
beliéve any thing in this horse taming secret. 
Like the story of the peacock with a ten-foot tail, 
I think when the secret is reduced of its puffiness 
it will be nothing new. [It will be new to most 
people and valuable to all stock handlers. — £d.] 

Next Year’s Wueat Fievtps.—Let this be 
the theme for at least six weeks to come, and if 
by sharp writing and smooth talking, one single 
man in a county is induced to make improvement 
in putting in his wheat, then have we done a year’s 
work for which we shall receive reward —some- 
where. I leave it as a text for the editor’s chap- 
ter, and leave him to descant on the yellow, black 
and green wheat fields as compared with one of 
even, smooth, dark, rich green, to show you how 
great the difference in returns when taken to mar- 
ket, ete. 

Steam PLows anv CoLieGes.—Hit ’em 
again — They are neither of them institutions pos- 
sessed of feeling, and will bear a quiet rap. 

Notes ON STRAWBERRIES. — Valuable are 
all such notes to the fruit growing world, and we 
hope Mr. Bateham will continue to give us, from 
time to time, short notes. Let us know of rasp- 
berries, blackberries, ete., ete. 

Summer Care or Sweet Portators.— 
Here we have unintentionally drawn Mr. Innis 
out to tell the Cultivator folks just how he does 
“hill up” potatoes—and he does it well. As he 
says it is far easier and less labor to keep weeds 
from getting large, than it is to dispose of large 
weeds when grown, beside the loss of the potatoe 
crop. GEOMANCER. 





intelligence can be brought in competition with 


Oleveland. 
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HORTICULTURAL. 


Fall Growth of Strawberry Roots, 


A primary and vital condition of next year’s straw- 
berry crop, is based upon the fall growth of the roots. 
Come, let us go out among the beds, and we will 
show you. Now select a plant that has borne fruit 
this year, pull it up, there ! do you see ! every root 
is as dead as Julius Caesar. As soon as the berries 
began to ripen, in the Spring, the rvots did their very 
prettiest, and gave all their life to the fruit. Some- 
times we find a single thread with a lingering spark 
of life in it, (probably some unfruitful old maid ot 
the family,) but most of them are dead for aye. 

What is to be done? just this: The crown or 
heart of the plant enfoids the elements of a new set 
of roots, and with prompt and kind treatment, she 
will develope them into a healthful being: feed her 
as you would a generous mother, for this is her time 
of need. Unless the earth is, or is made rich enough 
tu develope the new roots in the fall, the next crop 
will come feebly to the birth, or not at all 
peculiar physivlogical condition of the strawberry 
plant, is the reason why the early fall is the best 
time in the year for transplanting, as well as for 
working over the old beds. When the beds are put 


This | 
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OHIO POMOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 





Meeting of the Committee ad Interim, at Cleve- 
land, June 30th and July Ist. 


This meeting was designed especially for the 


examination of Cherries, and such other Summer 
‘fruits as might be found in season. Until within 


~ |a short time previous to the meeting, there was 


promise of a fair crop of these fruits ; but the ex- 
cessive rains, followed by extremely hot weather, 
had caused most of the cherries to rot, so that 
only a meagre show was presented at the meet- 
ing. But by visiting the grounds of Dr. Kirtland 
‘and several other fruit-growers in the vicinity, 
fair specimens were found of thirty or more vari- 
eties of cherries, and a few other fruits, and some 
observations were made, which were interesting 
to the committee, and may be of value to others. 
Of the regular members of the committee, 
there were present Dr. E. Taylor, M. B. Bate- 
‘ham, D. C. Richmond and S. B. Marshall, and 
(they were assisted in their examinations by Dr. 
| J. P. Kirtland, F. R. Elliott, Lewis Nicholson, 
_Alex. McInto-h, T. W. Morse and several of the 
| vicinity of Cleveland, and H. H. Myers of Stark 
icounty, G. W. Dean of Ashtabula and Edward 
| Bonsal of Columbiana. The President of the 
Society (A. H. Ernst,) was unable to be present 
‘on account of ill health. Dr. Taylor (Vice-Pres- 
\ident,) acted as Chairman, and M. B. Bateham, 
| Secretary. 
| So much interest has been excited among fruit- 
growers by the numerous fine varieties of cherries 





originated from seed by Dr. Kirtland, that the 
committee felt especially desirous of examining 
‘as many of them as possible. The best portion of 
\the crop had already become past ripe, or rather, 
prematurely, so that no very accurate judgment 


in order, give them liberal drafts of liquid manure, |could be formed of the comparative merits of the 
saetetion ao ‘ - ‘ ] 
and a mulching of fine straw or spent tan bark upon | Varieties as to productiveness, etc.; but the Com- 


the surface, to prevent evaporation, and the plants 


will go right ahead and establish themselves for next 
year’s crop. 


This lesson was fully explained, illustrated and fonndienee. (Among those examined were the fol- 


mittee were gratified in being able to gather fair 
specimens of so many kinds, and to add their tes- 


| timony in corroboration of what has before been 


stated by Mr. Elliott and others, in regard to their 


enforced, while reveling in an ample dish of berries |lowing, which are well described in Elliott’s 
and cream, at the hospitable board of our venerable | Fruit Book.) 


friend, Uncte Ben. Stevens, of Trumbull Co., who 


Rockport, Doctor, Cleveland, Kirtland’s Mam- 








never fails of having the same in their season, and |moth, Late Bigarreau, Governor Wood, Black- 
he straitly charged us so to tell the Cultivator folks, Hawk, Brant, Jocosot, Logan, Osceola, Pontiac, 
hoping these few lines will ensure them the enjoy. | Powhatan, Tecumseh, Red Jacket, Delicate, 
; , and Caroline. Also the following foreign and old 
ment of the same blessing, to all of which we say, | varieties of chesties: 
Amen, and hereby invite ourself to a spoon in their! Great Bigarreau of Mezel or, Monstreuse de 
dish when the next crop is ripe. 'Mezel, Cumberland Seedling, May Duke, Black 
| Heart, Black Tartarian, Knight’s Early Black, 
Smaut Frerrs.—The crop of small fruits has been | Black Eagle, Napoleon, Elton, American Heart 
sbundant in our markets. Such a supply of fine and Belle de Choisy. 
Strawberries and Blackberries we never saw here —— , 
before, retailing at 15 cents a quart. Currants, Mr. Bateham stated that in South-western Ohio, 
Gooseberries and Raspberries have been plenty, and on strong clayey lands, the only variety of cherry 


: : that has generally borne a fair crop the past two 
now we are in full receipt of Huckleberries. These comet 5 what y there known vn, 4 Early May,” 
sweet little fellows have done their best to make up which he took to be the Kentish or Early Rich- 


the loss of orchard fruits. mond, of Downing. It is a variety of the Morel- 
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lo, of dwarfish or slow growth, remarkably hardy | ognized the variety as one he imported from Eng- 
and a great bearer; fruit small, bright red, sour, | land without name, many years ago, and sent out 
fine for cooking and very profitable for market, |to different parts of the country. Mr. Elliott 
owing to its productiveness and early ripening. | said that “in early times” he procured many va- 
Mr. B. said he could sell more trees of this varie- ‘rieties of small fruits from the nurseries of Par- 
ty, if he had them of good size, than of any oth-|sons and Son, and he planted portions of them in 
er in the catalogue. He hoped, however, that|the garden of Dr. Kirtland — hence it was not 
the average of seasons in the future would not | improbable that this raspberry came from there 
prove quite as unfavorable for cherries in his re- as Mr. P. suggests. The fruit is similar in shape 
gion as the past two had been, and that the people to the H. R. “Red Antwerp; (more conical than 
there would commonly be able at least to grow |the following,) but not quite so large, the color a 
the better kinds of Dukes and Morellos, if they | brighter red; flavor more sprightly; the canes of 
could not the Hearts and Bigarreaus. The main | taller growth, and easier to transplant successfully 
cause of failure of the latter was the bursting of| Old Red Antwerp, or English Red Antwerp. 
the bark by sudden freezing of the sap after warm | —Mr. Bateham said he had seen this variety with 
spells in winter. This could be prevented in many | several others, in full perfection, a few days pre- 
cases by growing the trees as dwarfs, or with low | vious, in the garden of Mr. Ernst at Cincinnati. 
heads, or by protecting the bodies from the sun|The fruit was of good size, nearly round, color 
and wind. |dark red, flesh tender, more acid than the H. R. 
Dr. Kirtland called the attention of the com-!| variety; canes of taller growth. Mr. Ernst did 
mittee to the superior healthiness of a row of |not think it as fine or profitable as the following: 
bearing cherry trees on his grounds, standing on| Knevet’s Giant — This variety was bearing re- 
the north side ot an Osage orange hedge, where | markably well on the grounds of Mr. Ernst, and 
the trunks were completely shaded from the sun.| he considers it the finest of the Red varieties. 
He recommended those having standard trees in| Fruit very large, roundish conical, deep red, rath- 
exposed situations, to take strips of thin boar rd, | er too tender for market, flavor very good; canes 
say six inches wide and as long as the hight of of strong growth and very productive—(soil, lime- 
the trees, nail two pieces together by the edges at|stone clay, hill-side slope, somewhat shaded by 
a right angle, thus forming a shield to be placed | trees.) 
on the south side of the tree, where it can be fast-| Mr. McIntosh said he had tried numerous va- 
ened by a piece of cord. Others of the commit-| rieties of the finer kinds of raspberries, including 
tee suggested strips of basswood or hickory bark,|the Antwerps and Franconia, Fastolf, ete., and he 
eight or ten inches wide, taken from young trees | found all of them need some protection in winter, 
at this season of the year, or when it peels free-|and but few persons would take the pains to be- 
ly, by letting it dry a few days in the sun, would | stow this. He believed after all, that the common 
curl so as to make a good shield for the trunks of| native Black Cap was the most profitable variety 
cherry trees, and would present a more natural ito grow for the market. 
appearance than the boards. Mr. Richmond differed from Mr. M. He was 
STRAWBERRIES. — Though somewhat past the | largely engaged in the business of growing such 
season for strawberries, some good specimens | fruits for market, and he found it very little labor 
were presented. ito protect an acre of raspberries for the winter ; 
Raspperries. — Brinkle’s Orange — By M.|and the crop paid well for the expense. He 
B. Bateham. This is deemed the finest of all the }could make larger profits with the finer kinds 
varieties, especially for amateur culture. Fruit) than could be made with nativ es; though he ad- 
large, conical, of a beautiful reddish yellow or or- | mitted that the latter would bear sending a longer 
ange color ; very productive, strong grower, and | distance to market. 
as hardy as any of the Antwerp family — all of| Mr. Bateham said he believed the Belle de 
which need slight protection in winter. | Fontenay, a newly imported autumn bearing rasp- 
Red Antwerp, or Hudson River Antwerp—)berry, would prove valuable to those who dislike 
By Mr. Richmond. Regarded as the finest of|the trouble of covereng the bushes in winter; as 
the Antwerps, especially | for market purposes.|by cutting off the stems in spring, new shoots 
Fruit large, conical, fine red color, firm texture, | will spring up from the ground and bear a fine 
and good flavor; productive, but not a strong | crop of good berries in September; especially if 
grower. \the soil is deep and rich, and not too dry. The 
A Red Antwerp— Without name, exhibited | Merville de Four Seasons is another new French 
by Mr. Richmond, who said it was known at San-| variety of similar character; but the plants did 
du-ky as Kirtland’s Raspberry, having been ob-| not seem to grow as freely as the preceeding. 
tained of Dr. K. without name, some years ago.) GoosEBeRRIES.—Engli~h Pale Red—Mr. El- 
The committee found the same variety growing in | liott presented a branch loaded with fruit, by this 
Dr. Kirtland’s grounds, but he could not inform | name, and said it was imported from England in 
them of its origin; it had been growing there | 1847, and at first when it came to bear, he almost 
bry many years and he never had any name for believed it identical with the Houghton Seedling. 
; did not suppose it originated there. Mr. Par-| He had grown it on different soils and loc ations, 
sons, of Flushing, who was present a short time|and it had never shown a disposition to mildew ; 
the first day, of the meeting, believed that he rec-|it was exceedingly productive, excellent for cook- 
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ing, and of fair quality for table when ripe.| Shade Japan Lily from the hot noon-day sun 


Highly profitable for market. cand they will remain longer in flower. 

Mr. Biteham said he had found the same va-| Dig your beds and prepare land for strawber- 
riety at Columbus and at Dayton, in the gardens|ry culture. Plant only such varieties as have 
of old German and French emigrants, who as-| been thoroughly tested: plant early and late kinds. 
sured him that it was imported by them many} Bud your apples, pears and cherries without 
years ago. He at first believed the variety iden-) delay. J. L. Steuzie. 


tical with the Houghton, but on planting them| Columbus. 7 
side by side, he found the latter of a more slen-| oe 
der and spreading growth, while the character of | For the Ohio Cultivator. 
the fruit was almost precisely the same. [le now) Identity and Deterioration of Fruits. 
considers the foreign variety the more valuable of | mee 
the two,and he has doubts whether the Houghton | I have practiced budding to some extent, for 
was raised frum the seeds of an American variety | near forty years; and my experience is not at all 
as has been stated. 'in the direction of the theory that it must “ End 
Mr. Ettrortt having announced his determin-|in the decline, and final extinction, of the fruit 
ation in a short time to remove to St. Louis, the | kingdom.” 
Secretary of the Ohio Pomological Society takes| I shall take it for granted that the effect, what- 
this opportunity of expressing his appreciation of ever it may be, produced upon the fruit, will be 
the services rendered by Mr. E. in years past, in the same whether budded or grafted, and not at- 
the cause of western pomology and horticulture ;| tempt to discuss that question until issue is taken. 
and especially his efficient labors in the organiza- | Now there are fruits that have made the circuit 
tion and early success of this society, of which|of the United States, aye the civilized world, and 
he was the first Secretary. He is certain that | returned in all their pristine perfection, or at 
the members will unite in feelings of regret that) least, without any other deterioration than what 
Mr. E. should not find it for his interest to remain | is shared equally with that of the original tree. 
in Ohio, and in heartily wishing him success and| It is only necessary that the scion be inserted 
happiness in his proposed new field of labor,|in a healthy, vigorous stock of its own specific 
where it is hoped he will find a cordial welcome | kind, and it then will be supplied with the mate- 
from the friends of horticultural improvement. | rial, imbibed from the earth by the roots and 
Next Meertine or THE Commitrer.— Be-| transmitted to the leaves, there to be elaborated 
fore adjournment the committee informally agreed | and returned in a deposit of wood, bark, fruit, 
that their next meeting should be at Sandusky, | ¢te., and each in his kind, quality, and proportion, 
during the time of the State Eair in September | corresponding to its own original. From the 
next, provided it is found that there will be fruit| place of insertion upwards, the scion will main- 
enough on hand on that occasion to make a meet-| tain its identity ; and below the stock will pursue 
ing desirable. M. B. Batenam, Sec’y. |its own. The stock is merely the vehicle for con- 
° _veying the sap, which Downing says “is nearly a 
For the Ohio Cultivator. | simple fluid,” from the soil to the branches, to be 
Flower Garden Hints for August. transmitted through them to the leaves, there to 


— be digested and returned to its proper place. It 
Verbenas may be raised from cuttings this|is a well known fact that fift 


y or more different 
month. To get large plants for winter blooming, | varieties of apple, pear, or any other fruit, may 
select a cool and shady situation, place a box on be produced on the same tree, each having its 
the ground filled with light, sandy soil, select well|own peculiar color, form, size and quality ; and 
ripened wood for your cuttings and cut the lower|each will make a deposit of wood in its own na- 
leaves entirely from the cutting, shorten the up-|tive proportion, whether vigorous or otherwise. 
per ones that your plants will have all the strength,| I have in my orchard two grafted apple trees; 
press them gently with a small stick or your fing- |the scions of one came from Marietta by the way 
ers after inserting in the bed, so they will not dry, | of Poland, in Mahoning Co., and other interme- 
cover with sash and remove the same at night.| diate towns, under the name of Putnam’s Russet; 
Sprinkling is an essential part in raising slips in|the other from New England, called Roxbury 
the summer. Russet. Now I challenge all the pomological sa- 

Helivtrope, fuchsia, feverfew, etc., may all be| vans of the world, to detect a difference in color, 
put in now, which will have roots in 14 days. To | form, size, or taste, of the fruit, or in the growth, 
pot them, keep them in a tight, shaded frame for) or form of the trees. The truth is, they are iden- 
a week or so and they will be ready. Pinch the | tical. They both started from Roxbury, and 
plants and not let them grow slender. Trans-/traveled different routes. One by the way of 
plant before they get pot bound. | Marietta, where it got the cognomen Putnam, 

Roses may be layered yet and cuttings put out.|from being cultivated by a man of that name. 
Transplant such plants as necd it. Do not pinch |The other by the northern route ; and each graft- 
any more hardy plants which are to bloom in the ed and regrafted a hundred times, perhaps more, 
course of the winter. before I received either of them, and in my or- 

Transplant your fuchsias in rich soil and they) chard maintain the identity, which js Roxbury 
will bloom for you until late in the winter. | Russet. The climate, soil, and culture, in my. es- 
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timation, make the difference, whatever it may|spontaneously open at maturity, with the seeds 


be, whether size or quality. 

In about the year 1809, my father planted a 
budded peach tree in his garden, in Burton, Ge- 
auga Co., immediately adjoining the ground used 
for raising beets, carrots, parsnips, ete., where he 
never used a plow, but cultivated the ground with 
a spade. The peach tree, which was a red Rare- 
Ripe, shared in the manure and cultivation which 
was not sparing, and yielded fine fruit while my 
father remained in possession. Some five or six 
years after the tree came into bearing, my father 
sold his place to a neighbor, who converted the 
garden into a meadow. In autumn after mowing 
the grass, he pastured it. I passed across the 
ground that had been the garden, in the latter 
part of October, and came in contact with the old 
Rare-Ripe peach tree, which to my astonishment 
was then loaded with unripe fruit, (if it deserved 
the name of fruit,) hard as bullets and not much 
Jarger than musket balls. The soil is a stiff clay, 
in a sort of basin where the water stood some 
part of the year before it was thrown up into 
ridges for a garden. I have learned a lesson on 
the subject of deterioration. This rainy day has 
afforded me leisure to scratch down the above, 
which you are at liberty to dispose of as you 
shall think best. E. J. Ferriss. 

Little Mountain, July, 1858. 

<> Mr Ferriss is a well-known and successful 
orchardist of Northern Ohio, and we return our 
grateful acknowledgements to him for this chapter 
of his experience. Ep. 





To Bud or not to Bud 
Is a nut which pomologists have been cracking 
away at for some time; we say, let ’em crack. 
We do not wish it understood that we would dis- 
pense with budding entirely. The budding pro- 
cess is a very useful one, because we can propa- 
gate varieties with greater facility than to procure 
seeds from isolated trees, or those protected from 
impregnation from trees adjoining. While at the 
same time we are much in favor of resorting to 
seedlings to perpetuate our more tender fruits, 
and that without much delay, for not many years 
will elapse before we will have no seeds to plant, 
judging from the present indications. C. W. C. 
Mt. Gilead, July, 1858. 








The Clermont School Ma’am on Straw— 
what-d’ ye-callems, 

Noticing in the Cultivator for July Ist, Geo- 
mancer’s appeal for a more effective hit upon A. 
G. P.’s “ Nut for Pomologists,” I essay to make 
one, hoping thereby to reach the kernel, and be 
able to restore to its usual capacity that gentle- 
man’s relish for the acknowledged queen of small 
fruits. 

The Strawberry—is it rightly called a berry ? 
No! Why? 


We have given us as the defini- 
tion of berry, a pulpy pericarp which does not 


promiscuously imbedded in its substance. 


ples : 


Exam- 
the currant, grape and gooseberry, and the 
|truits of the egg plant, potato. Now the straw- 
berry is an indehiscent pericarp, dry and one 
|seeded, the carpel enveloping the seed closely, 
land looking like a part of it, sometimes called 
naked seeded. The seeds or achenia surround- 
ing a fleshy convex receptacle, and the whole 
valled Achenium. The Scnoot Ma’am. 
Possum Corners, July, 1858. 


Now go ahead, gentlemen, and eat your Acheni- 
ums, and see how they will taste with that name. 
We vote for a joint committee of Pomologists and 


Teachers, to reform the Dictionary, so we can eat 
Straw-berries again.—Eb. 


Home Miscellany, 


For the Ohio Cultivator. 
The Harvest Moon. 








Slowly the great red sun slopes down the West, 
His light illumes remote Hesperian steeps, 
On far-off isles that gem Pacific’s breast, 
The golden splendor of the morning sleeps. 


While on this landscape spread before my eyes, 
Meadow and woodland and green fields of corn, 
A holy, sweet, and dewy stillness lies, 
Of evening silence and sereneness born. 


lin my window fronting to the East, 
Sit musing, while the evening shadows dim 
Close softly round me, and my thoughts attuned, 
Go up to heaven with nature’s vesper hymn. 





Slowly above the darkening eastern woods 
Rises again the round red Harvest Moon, 

O’er brims their hollows with soft light, and floods 
With silver radiance all my little room ; 


Looks down on meadows sweet with new mown hay, 
And yellow wheat fields rich in golden sheaves, 
On rustling corn fields bending to the sway 
Of cool west winds, her softest spell she weaves, 


Hushed lies the dreaming world in deep repose, 
Wrapped in the mantle of her mellow light, 

One only sound the throbbing silence breaks, 
The whippoorwill complaining to the night. 


Hushed lies the dreaming world, the very air 
Seems full of blessings, and this holy calm, 
After the heat and turmoil of the day, 
Falls on the soul a healing and a balm. 


Still as I linger, from the old, old time, 
A thousand fleet and airy fancie« throng, 

They beckon through the mist, and faintly sweet, 
I hear the echo of that ancient song, 


The grateful people sang in harvest time, 
Thanking the gods for every earthly boon, 

When high the pwans of thanksgiving rose, 
And altars blazed beneath the Harvest Moon. 


Ours is another time, another race, 

A different sky bends o’er us its blue dome, 
And in far other and diviner strains 

We praise the All Giver for our Harvest Home. 





Rourn CRAYNE. 
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For the Ohio Cultivator. If they are to stay a day or more, they will 
Entertaining Visitors in the Country. | probably wish to have some time alune, and per- 
a |haps would like to read or write some, if it was 

We believe it would be for the advantage of | so arranged that they could do so without appear- 
residents in both city and country, if their inter-)ing rude or weary of joining in conversation. — 
ests were more blended, and they more frequently |T}ey will naturally feel uneasy, too, if they per- 
exchanged hospitalities with each other; and) eive that they are disarranging the plans of oth- 
families living within a range of five or ten miles| ers; hence it would be well to pursue mostly the 
of any city or village, might very easily increase | ordinary routine, even while covertly managing 
their town acquaintances. They may be con-| matters so as not to interfere with their happi- 
nected with, or regular attendants upon some |ness, and perhaps joining them in a ride to see 
church in the city, and thus enlarge their circle) the country, or on any other agreeable excursion. 





of friends; or if the desire exists, by improving | 


| 
any other opportunities that may offer, they can | 
readily form new and valuable acquaintances. 

Some farmers’ families, though aware to some | 


extent of the mutual advantage that might arise | 
| 


In short, the fullest hospitality would make the 
guests feel at home, and free to do as they pleased, 
go where they liked, and leave too when they 
wished, without the not uncommon final comment, 
* You have made so short a visit, we had almost 


from a more intimate acquaintance, fancy they jrather you had staid at home.” 


cannot properly entertain city friends, unless they | 
have a house built in city style, with furniture to| 
match. 

Many persons, too, who reside in town, would | 
prefer living a few miles in the country, did they | 
not suppose they must still keep up city habits, | 
or be forsaken by their city friends ; but really a} 
country house with country surroundings, is not | 
only more appropriate, but more plea-ing to the | 
visitor. No matter how plain or unfashionable | 
the house or its furniture, if it be only neat, well 
aired, and arranged for comfort, not show. 

If friends are invited cordially, and entertained 
in the same spirit—if all coldness and reserve are 
laid aside, the visitors, if sensible people, will do 
the same thing, and there will be a mutual desire 
to please and be pleased; and without this, all 
else would of course be a mockery. The Bible 
injunction to “ Use hospitality without grudging,” 
is the more forcible, since it blesses both those 
that impart and those that receive; and if the 
entertainers manifest pleasure, the entertained 
will certainly receive it. 

Moreover, a home in the country, if as attract- 
ive as all country homes should be, however poor 
the owners, has a charm that a city home cannot 
be invested with; and what town residents most 
desire, next to the social part of the visit, is, what 
they cannot have in the city—freedom from con- 
ventional restraints, room out doors and in, fresh 
air, pure rich milk, cream, and when feasible, 
fresh fruits and vegetables, a flower garden, and 
an opportunity for the young folks to hunt wild 
flowers, or play in the grass, a ramble through 
the orchard, or hunt the hen’s eggs. 

If they can find a nice grass yard, a few shade 
trees, and a garden with some flowers in it, out 
of doors, and cordiality within, the lack of other 
things is of little consequence. A very common 
error among hospitable people, lies in over bur- 
dening friends with well intended kindnesses ; as 
for instance, absenting themselves too much for 
the purpose of cooking for visitors, when less pa- 
rade and more sociability would be more accept- 
able ; overloading the table, too, with an uncalled 
for variety of food, and urging upon them what 





they do not want. 


These warm summer months are just the time 
when town residents like to visit in the country, 
and as fresh vegetables and fruits, grass and flow- 
ers are in their glory, it is just the time when 
they can be most easily entertained. 

In our own experience, we have met with more 
of genuine hospitality, in its fullest and most de- 
sirable forms, among the Friends or Quakers, 
than any where else. The intelligence and edu- 
cation, the genuine politeness, the earnest cordi- 
ality, the Christian benevolence and freedom from 
restraint and embarrassment which they have 
manifested, is uncommon. We have visited some 
such families, both in England and this country, 
that are worthy to be regarded as models of gen- 
uine hospitality. JoserHtne C. BaTenam. 





For the Ohio Cultivator. 
Equality in Purse. 


I like the remarks of Rustic, in the Cultiva- 
tor of July Ist,on the Equality of the Purse, 
and think them the most sensible of any I have 
read. Why should the wife feel that the purse 
belongs to the husband any more than to her? 
Farmers’ wives generally do their full share to- 
wards filling it, then why may they not claim at 
least what they want for necessaries, as their own, 
without even asking for, much less begging it of 
their busbands ? 

But, as Rustic says: Hushands as well as 
wives should be reasonable. Would you call that 
man a reasonable husband, who constantly tries 
10 keep his wife in utter ignorance of his business 
affairs; who, when asked for a little money for 
necessaries, declares he has not a dollar in the 
world, and perhaps the same day pays out hund- 
reds of dollars in his business transactions? Can 
such a husband expect to be believed, even when 
he tells the truth? Again, take that maiden who 
idles away her time on sickly novels, fops, and 
men of leisure, and is so full of affectation she 
can hardly speak above her breath, and thinks 
she would almost as soon die, as attend to home 
duties, while her old mother, who cared for her 
when she could not care for herself, is drudging 
in the kitchen, almost worked to death. Could a 
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man expect such a maiden to make a reasonable | 
wife? Might he not rather expect to find her'| 
avoiding home duties, flirting with every dandy 
or ladies’ man that came in her way? Could he| 
expect such a wife to assist him in his efforts to 
make himself and her comfortable ? Would he 
not find that he had a wife, but not a helpmeet ? 
An undutiful daughter almost always makes an 
unreasonable wife. This and that should go to- 
gether. It would be a pity to spoil two houses 
with them. 

Marriage rightly understood, and as Heaven 
designed it should be, is where soul is united to 
soul—where they mutually understand each oth- 
ers’ pro-pects, schemes and desires; where they 
each live more fer the other than themselves. 
Could it be called begging for one such to ask a 
favor of the other ? 

Since reading the remarks of Rustic, I have 
enquired of a number of men and their wives, | 
how they get along with this all important ques- 
tion of Pocket money for wives. The general | 
custom of country women appears te be about! 
this: Some time when they think their husbands 
would as lief take a buggy ride with them as not, 
they just say, in the most pleasant manner possi- 
ble, | want to go to town this afternoon; won't 
you yo along with me? And of course they -el- 
dom or never get nay for an answer. When 
they get there, they repair to some store, and 
while the husband is taking his leisure, the wife | 
does her trading, and soon lets him know she is 
ready to return. There is nothing more neces-| 
sary for the husband but to pay the bill, amount- | 
ing to $5 or $10, sometimes $15 or $20, and re- 
turn home. The same to be repeate 4 when ne- 
cessity requires, neither party thinking they are 
wronged, or have done wrong. 

Most farmers’ wives are as shrewd as their | 
husbands to get, and especially to save money. | 
The wife generally has the control of things about | 
the house, consisting in part of all the butter, | 
eggs, chickens, the lard and side meat of from 12 
to ‘1 hogs, and such things as are not needed i in’ 
the family, out of the orchard s and kitchen n ge irden. 
It is well for her to put by a little for a rainy day. 

I remember of being present some twenty | 
years ago, when a farmer was buying some sixty | 
acres of land, and paid all down for it except) 
about $100, and was talking about giving his note | 
for the balance, with a mortgage as surety, when 
his wife asked him what he “intended to do with| 
his land when they got done with it; whether he 
intended to give it all to his boys, or divide it 
with her girls. On being assured ‘by her husband | 
that he intended all his children should share | 


equally, she replied : 3: #3 guess you need hot trou-| 


ble about giving your note,’ ’ and went and hunted | 
up an old stocking or sack, and planked down 
enough hard dollars to pay the balance, which no 
one but herself knew she had. 

On another occasion, only three or four years | 
ago, a son of this same farmer’s wife was build-| 
ing him-elf a barn, had his contracts all made, 


timbers and other materials mostly on the ground, | 


PAPAL LI 


}upon by his workmen for 


know what to do, who told him 
|heart, and he thought he could 
{would let him have what money he could spare, 
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but nothing paid for; his funds deposited, all safe 
as he thought, in the City Bank. Being called 
‘ash, he went to the 
Bank tor money, when lo! and behold, the Bank 
had suspended! What a pretty fix for a prompt 
man to be placed in—over head and ears in debt, 
his money all locked up, could not get a single 
dime. He very naturally went to his father, to 
to keep in good 
get along. He 


amounting to about $100, when the mother r says, 
“ How much did you want, my son?” who re- 


plied he needed about $200 more. The mother 


then went and got that same old sack, or another 


like it, and piled down enough hard gold to make 
the $200, at the same time saying very coolly, 
“If you need more, come back, for I have more 
left ot the same sort.” Talk about such women 
wanting “ pocket money,” will you? There are 
many such among our farmers’ wives. G.S. 1. 

Columbus, 1858. 

(<7 We rather guess this thrifty Mat-on had the 
bringing up of our present correspondent, and did 
her duty well. Happy are the children that are in 
such a case, and thrice blessed be such mothers. 

ence ae 
For the Obio Cultivator. 
Over the Way. 








One morning of the rosy June, 
At my accustomed place, 

I missed, at yonder window, 
A sweet, familiar face— 

Missed a pair of white hands, sewing 
Dainty bits of lace! 


Many times I looked out wondering 
At the window there— 

Why the heavy, drooping curtains, 
Shut out light and air. 

Why a darkened, mystic quiet, 
Brooded over there. 


Was it thus, the pleasant vision, 
That I loved to see— 

That I saw and greeted daily, 
Ne’er again should be, 

By that shaded casement, sewing 
Ever constantly ? 


Days and weeks went by, and ever 
Looked | forth in vain ; 

Till one morning, when the sunshine 
Sparkled through the rain, 

Yonder at the window, looked out 
That sweet face again. 


By and by, the sash was lifted, 
But the stranger ‘here 

Held no work of snowy muslin, 
In her rocking chair, 

But a pile of restless flannel, 
Very soft and fair! 


Ne’er I’ve seen that precions bundle, 
Since that bright June day, 
So I cannot tell its contents, 
But, if I dared, I'd say, 
A claimant for that dainty sewing, 
| Was — a baby o’er the way! 
Curtivaton Marr, 
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